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XVIII.— ON THE HISTORY OF PALATAL h IN 

FRENCH WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 

o AND OPEN e. 

The normal sign for n in Old French is ign. The con- 
sonantal portion of this trigraph represents the value of 
Latin gn as felt or pronounced in the Merovingian period 
in such words as magnus, agnettus, the sequence of develop- 
ment probably being gn > n,n > ^n > h thru the fronting 
influence of n upon the preceding 13. That the vowel i 
should have been added to gn with this new palatal value 
will not appear strange to anyone familiar with the history 
of palatalized consonants in Old French. It represents the 
v.owel glide which is potentially present whenever a pala- 
talized consonant follows after a vowel. Its appearance in 
writing must therefore be due to a definite consciousness of 
its presence as a phonic element in the spoken syllable. In 
other words, the scribes who invented the trigraph ign must 
have heard and felt the vowel. And as a matter of fact, the 
modern pronunciation of this sound in final position and 
before consonant shows that this assumption is accurate ; for 
gain, coin, juin presuppose an earlier pronunciation g&in, 
koin, dzyin, and plaindre and joindre must have passed thru 
plaindre, dZoindre. However, if this evidence may be ac- 
cepted as conclusive for the presence of the i under these 
conditions, there is equally strong evidence in the modern 
language that in medial position (montagne, gagner, besogne) 
the palatal glide did not develop into a full vowel. It is 
assumed therefore that, tho present in the beginning under 
all conditions, it was maintained only when the group was 
final or followed by a consonant, while in intervocalic 
position it was early reabsorbed by the following palatal ; 
476 
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and this is the opinion maintained by Behrens ; Schwan- 
Behrens, Oram., § 203. Nyrop, Gram., §§ 228-231, goes 
even farther. He apparently denies the presence of the 
glide in medial position in the language at any time ; so 
that for him the conditions of the development are clearly 
evidenced by the modern pronunciation, champagne, agneau 
but coin, ceindre. 

Yet this explanation plainly begs the question at issue ; for 
no one can deny the presence of the vowel involved, in 
writing at least, in Old French in all positions. If it be 
accepted, we are bound to conclude that the vowel, where 
ign stood between vowels in Old French, was purely graphic, 
a stand which is boldly taken by Brunot, when he says in 
his Histoire de la langue francaise, I, p. 487 : " II faut done 
se garder de prendre dans l'a. fr. esloigner, empoigner, mon- 
taigne, les groupes oi, ai, pour des diphthongues (cela est 
vrai seulement pour quelques textes dialectaux) : en francien 
on prononcait esloner, aponer, motafie." If it should be 
objected that the modern pronunciation of soigner, moignon, 
chdtaigne, araignte militates against this view, the answer 
would probably be made that we have in these and similar 
words a modern readjustment. Since ign has here been 
retained, the language has attempted to reproduce in pro- 
nunciation the now official orthography. 

But this view of the problem is not supported by the 
facts. In Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
xxi, pp. 668 ff., I have shown that a and e + n, written 
ordinarily aign and eign, had an identical pronunciation 
during the whole Old French period, for the two are con- 
stantly found riming together. However, their common 
value varied with the dialects. On the one hand in Nor- 
man and Francian both were pronounced ehe, and on the 
other in a large region, including Picardy and Champagne, 
their common value must have been arte. It follows that in 
8 
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the one district the i, which is constant everywhere, must 
have been purely graphic, while in the other it must have had 
its customary phonic value ; for the pronunciation of en for 
aign presupposes the series ain > ein > en parallel to that of 
a + « > ain > ein > e. Furthermore, no difference is evi- 
dent in the value of this syllable resulting from its position 
in the word ; so that the rule given in our Old French gram- 
mars, a -\- h medial = an, final = ain (champagne, copain) 
has no actual value and in reality obscures the history of the 
syllables under consideration. 

The problem involved is equally present in the history of 
o -\- n. The modern orthography here shows in final position 
in (coin, loin, timoiri), more rarely ing (coing, poing, vieux- 
oing), pronounced ue with the occasional variant ua. In 
medial position ogn is most common, pronounced gn, (ver- 
gogne, besogne, rogner). However, in some words the older 
spelling oign has been preserved, and then the pronunciation 
varies between qn and uan as poigne (=pjwi and puan), 
poignard, poignant, poignie, and moignon. In oignon the 
same trigraph has only the value of qn, while it is pro- 
nounced uan in joignons, timoigner, soigner. 

The object of the present study is to determine whether 
the conclusions made evident for the history of a -\- n apply 
equally to that of the other vowels. The investigation is 
based upon the comprehensive list of texts cited in my pre- 
vious article, pp. 638-642. Words with e -)- n cannot 
enter into the discussion, for here the i is always written, as 
in teigne, enseigner. However, the pronunciation would not 
be altered even tho this vowel sign were omitted ; ensegne 
would still be pronounced aseri, so that it is possible to look 
upon the letter here as purely graphic. But it is different 
with o + n, as already indicated, and with g -f- n ; cf. engigne, 
peigne, and viegne. 
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I. 

It must be granted that the facts surrounding the history 
of o -\- n may be similar in nature to those made evident for 
that of a -\- n. Since in Francian aign meant en, we should 
expect oign to have been oin ; and since this i has left no trace 
in the modern pronunciation of either syllable, its disappear- 
ance presents a problem that calls for an explanation. 
Furthermore, if modern chdtaigne and araignte are remnants 
of the regular development of this syllable in the Francian 
dialect, the possibility must be recognized that moignon, 
soigner, and the like may have a similar history. 

The key to the problem should be found in the rimes of 
the same long list of texts utilized for the elucidation of the 
history of aign and eign, but unfortunately the conditions 
are much less favorable in the present study. The rimes 
here are obscure and indifferent. Words in oigne rime only 
with others having the same ending, so that no conclusions 
as to the pronunciation are possible from this source. We 
are thrown back upon the orthography. 

The earliest instance of n in writing occurs in degnet 
(Eul., 26). This text being Picard, the absence of the i is 
quite in harmony with what we can observe subsequently 
in other manuscripts of the same region. In later texts we 
find ign with numerous variants. In this trigraph, as 
emphasized above, the i can be explained only if understood 
as the graphic representation of a vowel glide that was 
clearly heard and felt. However, a vowel of such origin 
is dependent upon its surroundings. While it may rise to 
the value of an independent speech element, it may equally 
well remain dependent upon the conditions that produced it, 
and may eventually be reabsorbed. The former possibility 
lies at the root of the history of aign in Norman and Fran- 
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cian ; the latter explains its value as an in Picard. When 
this trigraph has been accepted as the symbol for medial h, 
we find it employed in the atonic as well as in the- tonic 
syllable. Suchier, Altfrz. Gram., p. 72, claims that the 
glide developed in the atonic syllable and was carried from 
there to the tonic syllable. However, he advances no argu- 
ment to support this view, and it would seem that the oppo- 
site process is, theoretically at least, the more likely. In a 
somewhat similar way bels becomes beak, while bellitatem 
remains belti, until it is changed to health under the influence 
of beals. At any rate, this point of view is apparently borne 
out by the orthography of the Montibourg Psalter. This 
text presents 74 instances of seignur(s) as compared with 
an overwhelming list of examples of segnur(s) and segnor(s) 
— 267 occurrences, if my count is exact. In the other 
vocables of this text containing n the relation of the two 
spellings (ign and gn) is more obscured, since the ortho- 
graphy hesitates between them, yet on the whole gn appears 
more frequently in the atonic than in the tonic syllable. 
But this distinction, apparently felt in the Montibourg Psal- 
ter, is completely obliterated in the other prose texts of this 
period, such as the Cambridge Psalter and the Quatre Livres 
des Rois. In consequence, ign becomes the normal expres- 
sion for h and appears as such in all the standard texts of 
the twelfth century, such as EnSas, the Roman de Troie, the 
Chronique des Dues de Normandie, the Roman de Rou, 
Marie de France, and others. 

By its side, however, we find variants creeping in, and of 
this somewhat lengthy list ingn, gn, and ngn are the most 
important for our purpose. In a question of orthography 
such as the present, the spelling of our texts as we read 
them now can of course not furnish any final arguments. A 
modern editor can reproduce only the orthography of one 
manuscript, and this is scarcely ever contemporary with the 
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author and is, moreover, frequently colored by the ortho- 
graphic habits and traditions of a different region. In the 
present problem we have the additional complication that 
the various methods of writing n appear in complete confu- 
sion in the texts of the thirteenth century and later. And 
yet their original purpose and intention are fairly clear. 

Since the vowel before n was nasalized in Old French, 
ign might readily have seemed an inadequate spelling. In 
consequence, ingn (aingn, oingn) was devised to obviate the 
obscurity. On the other hand, in a dialect where the 
palatal glide before h was so weak that it was not heard or 
could be neglected, gn (agn, ogn) would be established, and 
then ngn (angn, ongn) might be utilized to mark the nasali- 
zation of the preceding vowels. Thus the ordinary types 
of spelling for n give clear evidence of two main variants 
of pronunciation, and they authorize the inference that 
during the Old French period aih and oih were heard as 
well as an and on. The question is, to determine whether 
this division was in any way dialectic. The matter would 
be simple if our manuscripts were consistent. But this is 
not the case; quite on the contrary, the, impression is 
created that the meanings which the various symbols must 
have had at first were completely lost, and that only whim 
and not consciousness of utterance decided their choice. 
This conclusion is without doubt largely correct, and yet 
closer scrutiny reveals a dialectic tendency in their usage. 
Norman and Francian manuscripts show ign and ingn 
almost exclusively, while certain Picard manuscripts, such 
as the Trouv&res Beiges published by Scheler, present a 
large preponderance of forms with gn and ngn. To be sure, 
this distinction is not observed with sufficient regularity to 
establish a dialectic difference of pronunciation beyond ques- 
tion. But, added to other evidence brought forward in my 
previous study, it forms a valuable argument in the discus- 
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sion, leading to the conclusion that aign and eign were pro- 
nounced eh or an, depending upon the dialect. 

If this is correct, the general analogy of linguistic devel- 
opment and the fact that identical linguistic conditions pro- 
duce identical results must lead us to infer that a similar 
variation existed for o -f- h. Where aign was an, oign should 
mean on, and where the former was en the other should have 
the value of oih. As far as I know, the rimes contain no 
absolute evidence for the pronunciation on. The Picard 
author of Octavian paired non : besoing, 1. 1527, but this 
rime might mean on : oin. Certain rime habits of the Pari- 
sian Rutebuef show, however, that for the Francian dialect 
our inference is correct. If oign there had the value of oin, 
we should expect the diphthong oi of this syllable to par- 
ticipate in the general shift of 6i >• 6e ^> oi, ; oin should 
have become 6eh. The rimes just referred to in Rutebuef 
show that this took place in the words of our group. This 
author rimes oigne with aigne, eigne, iegne, and *prendeam. 
The following is a list of these rimes already cited in my 
previous article, p. 672, the references being to the pages 
where they are found in the edition of Jubinal, Paris, 
1874-1875 :— 

Mainteingne : enseingne : veingne : tiengne : compeingne : es- 
loigne, 1-22 ; soustiengne : besoingne, 1-82 ; avaloingnes : lon- 
taingnes : essoingnes, 1-241 ; enseigne : besoingne, n-85 : ou- 
vraingne : vergoingne, n-176 ; eoviegne : besoingne, n-184; 
souviegne : besoingne, n-294 ; praingne : besoingne, n-311 ; 
viengne : besoingne, n-354 ; doingne xviengne, n-376. Similar 
examples in other texts are exceedingly rare. I am able to 
add only saine : essoine, Rom. Rose, 1-73, remaigne : daigne 
(= doigne) ibid., 1-257, and the laisse on p. 316 of Guessard 
and Chabaille's edition of the Roman de Gaufrey, where es- 
8oigne,Couloigne,Sessoigne,vergoigne,besongne rime with words 
in aigne and eigne, with entente and with jenne (=jeune). The 
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conclusion must be that we have to do with a rime licence. 
But in the nature of things this licence would not have been 
thought of if the pronunciation of the syllable had not sug- 
gested it. And since the only value of oigne which could 
suggest pairing with aigne (= ehe) is oehe, it follows that 
this was the pronunciation upon which Rutebuef founded 
his practice. 

But Rutebuef belongs to the period when oi, pronounced 
oe, had just shifted or was just shifting its accent to oe. 
Guiot de Provins rimes oi -j- n with + n ; cf. Antoine : 
none (Bible, 574). Guillaume de Dole, which furnishes the 
earliest rime of aint : oint (maint : esloint, 4192) shows similar 
hesitancy with regard to the accent in compegnon : besoig, 
3376 ; and Rutebuef himself joins quenoille : besoingne, II- 
373. l This unstable position of the accent probably con- 
tains the explanation of why the example set by Rutebuef 
was not followed by later authors. During the period of 
shift, oehe and oehe must for a time have existed side by 
side. Rutebuef, daring with his rimes, used the advanced 
stage, but after a period of hesitation the language ended 
by deciding in favor of the older, and proceeded forthwith 
to modify it in such a way that the rimes of Rutebuef 
became impossible. In fact, it is easy to see why oehe 
should have become one. The original glide i is here sup- 
planted by a vowel which thru its comparatively low tongue 
position is in reality antagonistic to its surroundings. It 
might be argued that the language would not have changed 
oihe to oehe if this were the case. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the change of 6i > 6e at this period was sweep- 
ing, and that from our general observation of phonetic 
processes we have every reason to believe that oi before h 

1 Covloingne : donne (subjunctive), ibid., n-36, is not safe, since donne 
may stand for doigne. 
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underwent the same influence. A language does not con- 
sciously protect a syllable against a fundamental process of 
phonetic development because the result might be distasteful 
or uncongenial, but it accepts the change and then modifies 
the result according to its pleasure. Moreover, there are 
two related categories of words in which the shift under 
consideration did unquestionably occur : — 

1. Words ending in oine (moine, avoine) changed regu- 
larly be > oi, > modern u&. These words are occasionally 
found in rime with those of our group, the pairing of h : n 
being not impossible in Old French ; cf. essoigne : moine, 
Horn, du Mont 8. Michel, 101 ; moine : testemoine, ibid., 1375, 
2384 ; persoine : moigne : chanoine : essoine, IAvre des Ma- 
nieres, ccciv ; essoine : patrimoine, Rutebuef, 1—112; poingne : 
sovrainne : moinne : essoinne, ibid., 1—153 ; raine (regntim) : 
chanoine, n— 119 ; ouvraingne : raine (regnum), ii— 283 ; 
raine (regnat) : vilaine, n-206. 

2. Where the syllable oin was final in the word, as in 
besoing, coing, it passed thru oeh > oeh > oe. 

Both categories must have had a certain influence in 
keeping medial oign in line with the general development 
of the language, at least until the stage oehe had been 
reached. At this point, however, two possibilities are 
apparent. On the one hand, the second element in the 
diphthong could be made more sonant and then of neces- 
sity attract the accent (oene), a pronunciation which author- 
ized Rutebuefs rimes. On the other, its natural weak 
sonancy might favor its suppression ; and it was this 
second alternative which gained the day. Soon after Rute- 
buefs time, perhaps even contemporaneously with him, 
medial oign became oh, and from this point of view Eus- 
tache Deschamps's rime, II— 330, Gascongne : besongne : es- 
caloingne : doingne : ressoingne : Baionne : donne : essoingne, 
where our syllable evidently has this value, is perfectly 
accurate. 
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When this pronunciation had become established, ogn and 
ongn, already familiar to the scribes, gained the ascendancy 
in writing, and hence their predominance in the Francian 
texts of the later Middle Ages. The printed text of the 
Escoufle shows in the rimes the following proportion : aign 
41, aingn 3, eign 3, egn 1, engn 1, oign 9, oingn 1, ongn 2 ; 
Guillaume de Bole : aign 16, egn 5, oign 32 ; Roman de la 
Hose : aign 47, aingn 43, eign 27, eingn 3, egn 7, engn 6, 
oign 36, oingn 22, ongn 2. The difference between these 
and the manuscript of the Miracles de Nostre Dame is striking; 
in the first two volumes of this text I have noted : aign 4, 
aingn 2, agn 3, eign 27, eingn 1, engn 4, oign 2, oingn 19, 
ongn 31. In Villon's rimes we find : aign 9, eign 3, ongn 
7 ; in Marot : aign 40, agw 2, ew?w 11, orcgw 21, oingn 5. 
These figures are not in any way absolute, for they were not 
compiled with the idea of being complete, but they show 
nevertheless the gradual growth of the orthographic habits 
in the Francian dialect, and they emphasize the conclusion 
of the present investigation, that modern on and an owe 
their existence to different causes and chronologically belong 
to different periods in the history of the language. While 
the latter became established during the sixteenth century, 
owing to circumstances suggested in my previous article, 
pp. 684-685, the former is the result of the phonetic devel- 
opment of the Francian dialect during the thirteenth cen- 
tury. .In both cases the i written before gn represented 
originally a fully pronounced vowel in the syllable. When 
preceded by a it raised the tongue position of this vowel so 
as to change it to e and produce with it the diphthong ei. 
The resultant ein coincided with e + n and rimed with that 
syllable as late as Marot. In the case of o + h the same 
glide i had no influence on the preceding vowel, and when 
the stage oin > oen had been reached during the thirteenth 
century, the now disfigured glide disappeared because it 
failed to harmonize with its surroundings. 
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If this interpretation of the development is correct, and 
apparently no other is permissible, the modern forms of the 
words of our group all find a satisfactory explanation. 

1. Wherever o -\- n is pronounced on, which is true of the 
majority of words when the group in question is medial, we 
observe the regular development in the Francian dialect. 
Examples are hogne, dgogne, vergogne, rogne, eharogne, 
trogne, ivrogne and geographical names like Gascogne, Dor- 
dogne, Bourgogne, Bologne, Boulogne, Cologne, Pologne. 

2. In another list of words the group occurs in final or 
in medial position with regular development in either case. 
Cf. eoing — eognasse, cognassier, coin — eogner, groin — grogner, 
besoin — besogne, besogner, besogneux. 

3. In a third group the form of the syllable which devel- 
oped in final position or before a consonant, has influenced 
its pronunciation in medial position and caused the intro- 
duction of the diphthong. Cf. loin — eloigner, thnoin — ttmoi- 
gner, soin — soigner, joindre — -joignons, oindre — oignons. 

4. In the derivatives of poing (j)oigne, poignee, poignard, 
empoigner) both on and uan are current, and one is tempted 
to look upon the form with the diphthong as reaching back 
into the period when Rutebuef paired the rimes which we 
have discussed above. On this assumption, however, the 
spelling poigne cannot be separated from the pronunciation 
pmrte, and pone remains unexplained. If, on the other 
hand, pone is the regular form, written poigne thru asso- 
ciation with poing, or because the medieval spelling has 
been preserved (as in moignon and oignon), the modern 
diphthong finds a satisfactory explanation when looked 
upon as due to influence of the written form of the word. 
This is certainly true of moignon, pronounced both mono 
and muano ; while in the case of oignon the old orthography 
has been preserved without influence on the pronunciation. 
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5. Bourguignon, finally, is entirely irregular and isolated. 
Suchier, Altfrz. Gram., p. 72, cites the word together with 
joignons as proof for his theory that the glide vowel became 
prominent first in pretonic position. In this instance it 
even ended by becoming the sole vowel of the syllable. I 
doubt whether this point of view is correct. The regular 
Old French form of this word is Borgoignon or Burguignon, 
whose value is made clear by Bourgongnon, found in Charles 
d'Orleans, 1-163. The vowel of the modern form of the 
word is similar to that found in connissons (connoiasons), 
chantissions (chantassions), travillier (travaillier), orgillous 
(prgueilleux), genillons (genoillons), desverilliis (diverrouittez), 
Avignon ; the weakened counter-final vowel becomes i under 
the influence of the following consonant. The age of this 
modern form, which may be, moreover, dialectic, 1 is difficult 
to determine ; the form seems to exist in Charles d'Orleans, 
II-55. 

This readjustment of the pronunciation apparently does 
not belong to the Old French period. As late as the six- 
teenth century the general pronunciation of our group seems 
to have been on, a fact which is clearly evident from the 
statements of the grammarians cited by Thurot, De la Pro- 
nunciation francaise, n, p. 525. The older spellings oign 
and oingn continued to be employed — we have seen that in 
a few words the old orthography persists to the present day 
— and the older grammarians insist that this way of writing 
is not in accord with the pronunciation. Ramus (1562) 
recommends the spelling Mrnonher, sonher, conker for this 
reason, and a similar intention is evident in the rules of 
Beze (1584) and Tabourot (1587). 

At the same time a grouping of our words resembling 

'Cf. Chdtelain de Couci, 886. The MS. printed by Crapelet has Bour- 
goingnons, but the other MS. (Bibl. Nat. F. Fr. 7514) writes Bourghegnons. 
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somewhat the modern readjustment is given by Lanoue 
(1596). He writes hongne, congner, songner, bezongne, be- 
zongner, dgongne, vergongne, vergongner, empongner, eslon- 
gner, rongner, rongne, charongne, tesmongner, grongner, trongne, 
renfrongner, yvrongne, but he accepts oi in oigne, joigne and 
its compounds, poigne, espoigne and he adds hoigne, coigne, 
soigne, empoigne, esloigne, tesmoigne, groigne, " qui peuvent 
recevoir ceste orthographe et la prononciation aussi." He 
writes poignard, poignet without further remark, but he 
notes, of oignon and roignon, " selon qu'on les prononce, il 
les vaudroit mieux orthographier ainsi, ongnon et rongnon." 
A similar hesitation between the old and the new pronun- 
ciation is evident from the phonetic transcriptions of Meigret 
and Bai'f. They are contemporaries, and yet Meigret 1 (1550) 
writes jonant, ponard, Bourgofle, jofiet (= joigneni), conso- 
nant, conjonet (conjoignent), donee i&loigne'e), bezofies, yvrones, 
oflons (from oindre), Bolofle, while Baif 2 (1569) notes dif- 
ferent values, tho his pronunciation does not always agree 
with the modern habit. Cf. soeqe, sor^eus, son.euzemant, 
eloenfis, ehmfi, eloper, elvnfiront, Hordes, vergonfi, vergon^eus, an- 
poenfi, timoenpje, joer^ant, bezor^e. 



II. 

The conclusion that the meaning of ign in Old French 
depends upon the dialect finds to a certain degree confirma- 
tion in the history of e + n. The number of words in this 
category is not very large. We have to consider only in- 
genium, ingeniare, pecten and the present subjunctives 
of venire and tenere. 



1 Trett6 dela Grammere Franfofze, published by Forster, Heilbronn, 1888. 
'PsavMer, published by Groth, Heilbronn, 1888. 
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Ingenium appears in two forms, engin and engien, which 
are clearly distinguished dialectically. 

1. Engin. This form represents the normal Norman 
spelling of the word; cf. Quatre IAvres des Rois, 198-11, 
199-10, 246-5, 250-13, 252-3, 372-12, 434-12 ; Eneas, 
131, 504 ; and other Norman texts. It is confirmed by the 
rimes ; cf. engin : mulin, Marie de France, Fables, in— 3, 43 ; 
— iveisin, xn— 31 ; — : parchemin, Milun, 254; — : Kaherdin, 
Thomas, Tristan, 1295, 2129, 2663, 3013 ;— -.matins, 1707; 
— :escrin, Folie Tristan d'Oxfwd, 1 437; — :venim, 427; — 
:gardin, Escoufle, 3355 ; — :fin, Maltre Elie's Art d' Amour, 
809 ; — : lin, Partonopeus, 8269. One or two additional 
instances are noted by Godefroy, s. v. It is the regular 
Francian form used from Rutebuef to Marot. 

2. Engien. In this spelling the word rimes usually with 
bien; cf. Ghev. II Esp., 2905; Qaleran, 1140; Meliador, 
111, 639 ; Bodel, Jeu de 8. Nicolas, 186; Adam de la 
Halle, Jeu de la FeuilUe, 56 ; Rom. Renart, vr-97 ; Mous- 
ket, Chronique, 19568 ; engien : tien, Jeu de 8. Nicolas, 206. 

This distinction is striking inasmuch as the first group 
represents the territory where aigne sounded me, while the 
other contains texts in which the same syllable had the value 
of ane. Engin is thus clearly seen to be a reduction of 
engiein, while engien belongs to the region where the para- 
sitic i before n was absent. 

Ingeniabe. The same distinction in the stem-accented 
forms of this verb should give us engigne or engiegne. The 
existence of the former is fully established by rimes in the 
Norman and Francian texts ; cf. vingne : engingne : grinne : 
esgaugine, Livre des ManieYes, clxxv ; engigne : vigne, Guil- 

1 Les deux potmes de la Folie Tristan publics par B&lier, Paris, 1907 (Soc. 
d. Anc. Textes). 
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laume le Clerc, Bestiaire, 1157, — : rechigne, 1331 ; engignent : 
barguignent, Rutebuef, 1-113, engingne : barguingne, n- 
115; engigne : ligne, Guiot de Provins, Bible, 1390, engi- 
gnent : lignent, 2518 ; bigne tfoligne : engigne : vigne, Christine 
de Pisan, DSbat de Deux Amans, 1388. The same rime 
exists also in the Rom. Renart ; cf. engigne : hoeepigne, i— 
1873, vigne: enginne, x— 451, engingne : rechigne, in— 45. 

Forms with ie are also found, which is proof that this 
variant of the pronunciation existed ; but they are exceed- 
ingly rare, and are moreover not free from doubt. In the 
texts examined I have found only engiegne : tiegne, Rom: 
Renart, 1-2403, 2429 ; and engigne : Conpigne (= Com- 
piegne), ibid., vil-75. Since tiegne might stand for tigne 
(cf. vingne (vinea) : avingne, Beaudouin de Conde, Prisons 
d' Amours, 1856), it is not impossible that the orthography 
of the former pair of rimes does not represent the pronun- 
ciation, and for the same reason Conpigne might be a 
legitimate variant of the geographical proper name. I may 
cite also two sequences of rimes in the poems of the Renclus 
de Moiliens ; cf. engigne xprogigne (*progenia) : desconvigne : 
sovigne : avigne : parvigne, Cariti, 211 ; and coviegne : viegne : 
soviegne : sorviegne : aviegne : parviegne, Miserere, 197. Here 
the possibility must be recognized that the orthography of 
one or the other strophe is inaccurate. Van Hamel, ed., p. 
cxviii, decided in favor of i, and he was probably correct, 
for ain in this author's speech had become ein, 1 and analogy 
leads us to infer that ain likewise had changed to ein. In 
that case ie -\- n passed thru win, which was reduced to in. 

Pecten. After proposing, in Zs.f. rom. Phil., vin, p. 
237, an erroneous explanation, which he later abandoned, 
Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram., I, § 157, cites pigne from the 

1 Cp. Publications of the Modern Language Association, xxi, p. 666. 
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Horn, de Brut, 3905, and explains peigne as due to influence 
of the ending-accented forms of the verb. This statement is 
without doubt correct ; however, pigne is much more fre- 
quent than the single citation from the Brut would seem to 
suggest ; cp. pigne : signe, Chev. II Exp., 4805 ; pigne (verb) : 
guigne, Rom. Rose, 1-72 ; ligne : vigne : empigne : pigne, 
L'Amant rendu Cordelier, 1466. The same form may be 
found outside of the rime : Durmart, 3089 ; Charles d'Or- 
leans, II— 104; Marot, 1—16; cf. also pingnes, Crieries de 
Par-is, 144. It must be a reduction of pieine similar to 
engin and engigne, yet its presence in the Chev. II Esp. is 
strange, for there the trigraph ign in all probability denoted h. 
Peigne, Floris et Liriope, 866, may be found in rime with 
Espaigne, Guillaume Alexis, Le a b c des Doubles, 485. 
Other instances are cited by Godefroy, s. v. In Chretien's 
Lancelot, 1363, Foerster writes paingne with the value of 
pane. One of the manuscripts at this place writes piegne, 
a variant which can also be found elsewhere; cf.pieigne, 
Beroul, Tristan, 4421. 

Veniam, Teneam. The present subjunctives of venir and 
tenir are written in Old French viegne, tiegne, veigne, teigne, 
and vaigne, taigne. Forms like vieigne and tieigne are so 
rare that they may be disregarded. My examples include 
in general only the rimes of the texts upon which this study 
is based, but in this long list I noted only viegne : tieigne, 
Chev. II Esp., 9449 ; souvieingne, Eustache Deschamps, I— 
102. Other instances no doubt exist, but they are sporadic. 
This fact has its bearing on the general question under dis- 
cussion, for it shows a conscious handling on the part of the 
copyists of the vowel in the trigraph ign. If it could be 
constantly omitted in tiegne and viegne it must have had a 
definite value in other words where we find it equally con- 
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stantly written, at least at the time when the Old French 
orthographic traditions were formed. 

In the older texts the regular form is viegne, tiegne. We 
should expect vigne and tigne in the Norman and Francian 
dialects, but these forms were crowded out thru the influence 
of the indicative forms. However, they are not at all infre- 
quent in the manuscripts of the Trouveres Beiges and can also 
be supported by rimes ; cf. vigne : avingne in the Prisons 
d' Amours already cited, and the rimes in the poems of the 
Renclus de Moiliens discussed above. Yet, they are not 
free from difficulty. While they are apparently regular 
in CariU and Miserere, Beaudouin de Conde belongs to the 
region where the parasitic i did not develop before h, and as 
a matter of fact he pairs ouvragne : vaigne in the same 
poem, 1. 503. 

If we now examine the use of these words in the Norman 
and Francian rimes, we shall find that as late as Benoit de 
Sainte-Mor,e the two words are only paired together. How- 
ever, beginning with this author, we find them riming with 
aigne, eigne and *prendea.m ; and the evidence collected in 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, xxi, p. 
671, shows that their pronunciation must have been vine 
and tene. The explanation of this fact is difficult, but we see 
a similar development evident in the case of iens and ient ; 
cf. ibid., pp. 646 and 649. The unaccented i must have been 
absorbed by the following £, a process which finds a parallel 
in modern bg and v§ for bien and viens. When this had 
taken place, the orthography was altered accordingly, and 
we find veigne and teigne. This habit of pronunciation is 
evident in the Escoufle, Roman de la Rose, Miracles de Nostre 
Dame, and persists as late as Villon ; cf. ibid., pp. 674—675. 

The same coincidence of our two subjunctives with aigne 
and eigne is evident also in the ahe territory, represented by 
such texts as Ille et Galeron, the poems of Chrestien de 
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Troies, Guillaume dePakrne, Richars li Biaus, and Philippe 
de Beaumanoir ; cf. the rimes cited, 1. c, p. 678. It is evi- 
dent that iene has here followed the other syllables to cine. 

At the same time iene did not disappear, for there are 
other texts, such as the Chev. II Esp., Durmart, Qaleran, 
Robert le Diable, Froissart and others in which these verb 
forms are never paired with aigne and eigne. It is difficult 
to say whether this habit should be looked upon as a dia- 
lectic trait, but it should be noted that to a certain degree 
such difficult rimes as pigne : ligne, Chev. II Esp., 4805, dis- 
cussed above, fall into this list of texts. 

Modern vienne and tienne are recent and probably based 
upon the present indicative ; cf. Nyrop, Gram., n, § 144. 

John E. Matzke. 



